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The President Saves Armistice Day 

Since the body of the Bulletin went to press 

the following press summary appeared in the 
New York papers of May 13: 

The President is opposed to the plan of 
the War Department. He thinks that it would 
be violating the spirit of Armistice Day to 
make it the occasion of a national defense 
demonstration. 
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PREPAREDNESS INCENDIARIES 


HO determines American foreign 

policy? The Department of State 
and the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate,—or the boards 
of strategy of the fighting forces and their 
auxiliaries, the professional patriotic so- 
cieties? Recent events leave the answer 
somewhat uncertain. 

It was no surprise that the Pacific naval 
war game resulted in the “enemy” captur- 
ing Hawaii. How else could these man- 
euvers have supplied such effective coun- 
try-wide publicity to prove the necessity 
for making Hawaii “an impregnable fort- 
ress—the Gibraltar of the Pacific’? How 
do this? Double the air and submarine 
forces there, increase by at least 10,000 
men the Hawaiian division of the army— 
perhaps “upward of 100,000 men will be 
required’”’—equip the coast defenses with 
sixteen-inch cannon, improve Pear] Har- 
bor so that it can accommodate the en- 
tire Pacific fleet of dreadnoughts, etc., etc.! 

But the Hawaiian maneuvers are only 
a beginning. They are to be followed by 
a visit of the Pacific fleet to Australia. 
For what purpose? Two results are cer- 
tain. The cruise will demonstrate the 
“necessity” for strengthening the navy. 
Japan will have been given another tan- 
gible evidence of our “good will.” May an 
observer, without risking the charge of 
“skulking pacifism,” venture to inquire 
what, in the light of these maneuvers, has 
become of the most significant result of the 
Washington Conference—better relations 
between Japan and the United States? 


But naval preparedness is not enough! 
We are now told that Armistice Day is 
to be made the occasion for annual stock- 
taking of our “national defenses.” The 
word “mobilization” which, when applied 
last September to the first defense test, 
aroused so much opposition is now dis- 
creetly avoided. “General Staff plans 


lave been completed and await only White 
House approval to be put in motion.” The 
War Department and the War Reserve 
Officers’ Association are urging action. 

In protest against this latest phase of 
naval and military propaganda unequalled 
in Western Europe, the following tele- 
gram was sent May 12: 

To the President, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

I earnestly hope you will disapprove the 
recently announced plans of the War De- 
partment for the establishment of Defense 
Day as a permanent yearly “muster” to be 
held on Armistice Day. November eleventh 
is already dedicated throughout the world 
to the memory of millions of dead with the 
hope that war may ultimately be abolished 
altogether. Last week Ambassador Hough- 
ton notified Europe that the continuance 
of American assistance was contingent on 
the establishment there of a peace “based 
upon the assumption of good faith by all 
who participate in it.”” Surely this advice 
as well as traditional American policy is 
inconsistent with any proposal to capitalize 
Armistice Day as a means of agitating for 
increased military preparedness. 

JAMES G. McDONALD. 

Ambassador Houghton in his London 
address also said: “Peace is an adven- 
ture in faith.” Surely, the least that 
President Coolidge and Secretary of State 
Kellogg can do to justify the words of 
their Ambassador is to check summarily_a 
propaganda which is discrediting Amer- 
ica in the eyes of the world. Anything 
less is to abdicate in favor of hysteria. 

Senator Borah Objects 

' a carefully prepared address before 

the Unitarian Laymen’s League in 
Boston, May 11, the Senator from Idaho 
makes his latest case against the United 
States’ adherence to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice on the basis sug- 
gested by President Harding, Secretary 
Hughes and President Coolidge. His 
thesis, briefly put, is this: 

No political platform binds him upon 


this subject. The Court has power to give 
advisory opinions to the Council of the 
League of Nations. Hence, the Court is 
or may become “nothing but an attorney 
and subordinated to political power.” 
The question, therefore, is not as between 
this Court and no court; it is “Shall we 
have an independent judicial tribunal 
governed by international law, or a de- 
pendent tribunal governed by interna- 
tional politics?” 

Granted that a Senator may “exempt” 
himself from the pledges of his party, 
what becomes of the theory of party 
responsibility if the Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, which steadily 
seeks to broaden its powers, is not bound 
by the pledges of the party of which he 
is a member and which controls both the 
executive and the legislative branches of 
the Government? 

Senator Borah admits that thus far the 
Court, in exercising its right to give ad- 
visory opinions, “has done well in resist- 
ing some of the questions put up to it,” 
though he insists that some of those on 
which opinions have been given “are far 
more politica! than legal.” He ignores all 
of the considerations which make it highly 
probable that the Court will do its utmost 
to refrain from being involved in ques- 
tions which cannot be determined on an 
essentially juridical basis. 

The gravest of Senator Borah’s fears 
grow out of what he thinks the Court 
might be called upon to do if the Protocol 
were incorporated into the Covenant. But 
now the Protocol has been rejected. Even 
if later something like it were made a 
part of the Covenant, the dangers Borah 
envisages are largely illusory. 


The American people can now more 
readily make up their minds whether they 
will choose to be governed by the fears 
and suspicions of half a dozen senatorial 
objectors or by the hopes and confidence 
repeatedly expressed by the leaders of 
both political parties and by the outstand- 
ing American jurists. J. G. McD. 


Notes 


Ambassador Houghton’s recent speech 
has been commented upon throughout the 
world as an obviously inspired statement 
of the attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment. As such, it has been almost 
universally applauded in Great Britain, 
pointed to in Germany by the Republicans 
as a warning to the Monarchists and Re- 
actionaries, and criticized in important 
sections of the French press as a veiled 
threat. Pertinax, the most widely quoted 
of French political writers, was bitterly 
satiric: 

Mr. Houghton began by declaring that 

‘it is in American homes that the Dnited 

States Secretary of State is to be found.’ 


This can only mean that there is no Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 


The Editors assume responsibility for the epimions expressed in thia Bulietin. 


Page Two 


I imagine the German Ambassador 
cabled his Government as follows: 

‘After a banquet and speeches tonight | 
confirm my thought that it is permitted us 
to pursue revision of the treaties without 
fearing hindrances either from the United 
States or England.’ 


According to the report of Seymour 
Parker Gilbert, Agent-General for Rep- 
arations, France has received under the 
Dawes Plan during the eight months from 
September 1, 1924, to May 1, 1925, 267,- 
697,382 gold marks, or more than 1,000.- 
000,000 paper francs. The total German 
payments for the eight months were 640,- 
010,066 gold marks. Beginning the fifth 
year, if the Dawes Plan estimates are 
realized, Germany will make as its “nor- 
mal” annual payment 2,500,000,000 gold 
marks, of which 1,300,000,000 would vo 
to France. She would thus receive $425,- 
000,000 annually, from which interest and 
sinking fund charges on the debt to Bri- 
tain and the United States might be paid. 
Unfortunately, there is grave doubt 
whether German payments to all the A\l- 
lies will ever reach in any year the vast 
“normal” total of $625,000,000. 


Caillaux, following a policy which he 
has long argued for and recently stimu- 
lated by questions asked by the United 
States, is reported to be considering the 
refunding of the French debt to Great 
Britain and the United States on the basis 
of payments from reparations receipts 
from Germany. He is said to prefer to 
have payments by France contingent in 
any given year on receipts from Germany. 
Any such contingent basis of settlement 
is still firmly opposed by Washington. 
Moreover, since any French payments 
must await the balancing of the budget, 
it is evident that only a slight beginning 
has been made towards a settlement of 
the French foreign obligations. 


Of all the recent characterizations of 
Caillaux, none is more interesting than 
that of Poincaré, in the New York Even- 
ing Post, May 11: 

In 1917 he lived amid ‘defeatists’ and 
confirmed spies, who have been executed. 
He was assuredly not a traitor himself; on 
the contrary, he was convinced that he was 
a better Frenchman than the others. But 
having blind confidence in himself and 
scorning his fellow men, he did not believe 
victory was possible, and he imagined that 
he alone could save the country. 


The return of Leon Trotzky to Moscow, 
May 7, has been interpreted in a confus- 
ing number of ways. All reports agree 
that he was given no official reception. 
But the fact that Zinovieff, head of the 
Third Internationale, the world revolu- 
tionary body, and Trotzky’s most bitter 
enemy, left Moscow simultaneously with 
the latter’s entrance has been seized upon 
as an indication that the former Minister 
of War is again to play an important role 
in the Soviet Government. 
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